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with a force of the same quality as that of Fitzstephen, but
probably two or three times larger, and commanded by
warriors of high renown. The old Danish city along the Suir
was assailed, and sacked, after a scene of carnage; Richard
de Clare was given the hand of Eva, with the inheritance
of the Leinster kingship; the building in which they were
made man and wife, known as Reginald's Tower, is still
in existence. Dermod now made claim to the supreme Irish
Monarchy; and his son-in-law, bearing all resistance down,
pressed forward to seize and master the capital, then also
inhabited, in part, by Danes. The governor, Hasculf, evidently
a Dane, abandoned the city, and with a band of followers
betook himself to his shipping in the Bay; and Strongbow,
throwing a garrison into the place, overran the rich plains of
Meath and Kildare, carrying devastation and terror in his
path. Nothing seemed able to withstand the Norman; but a
sudden turn took place in the invading tide of fortune.
Henry, more jealous perhaps than any of his predecessors of
the aggrandisement of his powerful noblesse, resented an
enterprise undertaken without the regular sanction of the
Crown; he prohibited the passage of supplies to Ireland, and
ordered Strongbow and his companions in arms to return.
Just at this time too, Hasculf had come back to Dublin, at the
head of Scottish and Norse bands, and had laid siege to the
city from the sea; while Roderick, again collecting a Celtic
host, sat down before it, along its western front. The
garrison was only a few hundred men; but the Norman
warrior never confessed defeat; and a desperate sally, which
has preserved the names of Raymond Le Gros and Miles de
Cogan, compelled the affrighted besiegers to disappear. The
invincible adventurers retained the capital; but Fitzstephen
had been hemmed in at Wexford; and Strongbow had failed
in an attempt to come to his relief.
These predatory attacks had proved the ascendency of the